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A Letter addressed to his Majesty's Ministers on the State of the 
County of Kent. Ridgway. 
Tuere is a story told of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, when he was 
plain Mr Yorke, and clerk to an attorney, that being frequently 
sent out by his employer’s wife to go to market for her, and not 
ing this extra-official business, he one day laid before her a bill 
consisting of the following charge: 


One cabbage,—a shilling and a penny. 


* “How, Mr Yorke!” exclaimed the lady, “a cabbage cost thirteen 


ce! Why I never gave more than a penny for it.” 

“True, Madam, but cabbages now-a-days bring other expenses.” 

* How so, Mr Yorke ?” 

“ I will make out the items, Madam, if you please.” 

The bill was givea him, and he returned it, corrected as follows : 

A cabbage . - - one penny. 
Item, A sedan to bring it in - a shilling. 
This was the last cabbage Mr Yorke was desired to purchase. 

Now the other evening we had the hard fate of buying a cabbage, 
to wit, the pamphlet before us, and had no sedan to bring it home 
in; and yet it cost us a shilling. The hardship is this; that 
whereas the cabbage of Mr Yorke was worth something, and he 
had a ride ‘into the bargain, at the cost of one and a penny, this 
literary cabbage turned out to be worth nothing; so that if we 
could make a counter-charge to Mr Ridgway it would stand thus, 
according to the present rate of money. 

To buying the Letter on the State of Kent A shilling. 

To having no sedan to carry it home in - Five and sixpence. 

‘To reading it, and thereby incurring five 

minutes loss of time, and an hour in re- 
covering from its effects  - - - One pound, one. 

To be serious. Catchpennies like these ought not to be issued 
from the respectable shop of Mr Ridgway. We bought the pamphlet, 
supposing at a moment like this, and in such a quarter, some little 
information might be gleaned from it, or some one thing, worth 
uttering, might have been addressed to the Ministers. There is not 


‘an atom of the kind. The only passage that might strike a person 


not previously acquainted with it respects the swearing in of special 
constables at Maidstone, and this is taken verbatim, and without 
acknowledgment, from an article which appeared some days ago 
in the Morning Chronicle. The author echoes a few pieces of ad- 
vice which everybody has been giving Ministers for the last three 
months, discusses nothing, calls upon the public to judge between 
him and the Government, (as if he had said anything) and finishes 
a widely printed pamphlet of fifteen pages by leaving us just where 
we began. We hope this is not the usual style of Mr Ridgway’s 
pempnicts. We suppose it cannot be, considering the respectabi- 

y of his name. But it is calculated to make people think so. We, 
for one, shall be cautious how we trust an advertisement again, on 
alike subject. To complete the negations of the thing, it is ad. 
dressed to Ministers who no longer exist. 

_, The crisis is approaching, which we have always said would come, 
if reform and concession were denied. People with certain com- 
forts about them go.on from day to day, thinking the same system 
will last for ever, because they wish it. To hear them, you would 
suppose that there was.no such thing as change and vicissitude in 

world, and that the Ancient Britons had toast and tea for their 
breakfast, and dressed like Mr Judd. ‘ 

The case is briefly this:—the poor have long felt the dreadful in- 
equality of their condition; they have learnt how to talk about 
it; and want and knowledge together have rendered their claims 
uresistible. 

We had endeavoured to hope, that the Duke of Wellington, being 
naturally a man of plain good sense, having arrived at the highest 
dignity of a subject without the help of the boroughmongers, hav- 
ing compromised with some things in spite of them in order to main- 
tain himself, and being above all ambitious of ruling somehow, 
might have been led by his sense, his ambition, and his pique, to 
declare himself in favour of the irresistible progress of the age, and 
80 hit upon a lofty piece of good luck still more extraordinary than 

is overthrow of Napoleon. We thought that his very want of any 
excessive subtleties of understanding might have helped him to this 
Strait-forward object, and enabled him to seize, by dint of a negative 
sort of wisdom, what might have been attained by another man by a 
Series of the noblest reflections. But he has added another, per- 
2aps a final misgiving to the doubts we always entertained respect- 
ing the real greatness of great soldiers, and the amount of intellect 
required to make them such. It has been observed’ that the cle- 
verest chess-players are often the dullest of mankind ; and we more 
ever begin to suspect, that the metaphor of chess-playing, 





which has been applied to the art of war, is rather a literal account 
of it, the only quality in addition being animal courage. We mean 
thatSwe suspect great soldiers, Napoleon included, to be nothing but 
brave men who understand to perfection the chances of human 
chess-playing, and who for all that may really be no greater men 
than Polidor. It is the size of the operations, and the awful- 
ness of their consequences, which naturally impose upon man- 
kind, and make them take the physical effect for the intellec- 
tual direction; whereas if Polidor had blown up a house at every 
move he made, he might have been a more imposing, but cer- 
tainly he need not have been a bit cleverer man than his acquaint- 
ances found him. We were thinking the other day, that considering 
what the Duke had done lately, and what he said of himself before 
he entered upon office, it would have been but justifiable in the com- 
munity to give him the appellation of “ The Mad Minister.” But 
it would be better to call him “ The Chess-player:” and we think 
it would be very well for the world, and might tend to hasten the 
overthrow of those stupid nts called wars, if all professional 
men of his cast had the same title given them, so that great soldiers 
should be held to be no better than men with a certain mathema- 
tical faculty, once prodigiously over-rated. 

We look upon the great question now at issue in France and 
England (for it is identically the same,—the French portion of it 
has only hastened into activity the English portion) as having no 
more to do with Whigs or Tories, or this Ministry or that, than the 
year 1830 has to do with the year 1700. A Ministry may arise, 
nay must arise before long, which shall fall in with the progress of 
the age more than previous Ministries; but on must the age go, 
and Ministries with it, or be shaken off. ‘The reason is, that the 
general mind has been instructed to a degree which is incompatible 
with old delusions: there has been by little and little a deposit of 
knowledge, which has altered and overgrown the old mass of public 
opinion ; people think reasonable what they did not think reason- 
able twenty years back, and absurd what they did not think absurd ; 
and they who talk of bayonets and cannon to put down the force 
of opinion, might as well talk of using cannon to bring in a fashion 
of wearing crumpets on their heads. A Minister, as soon as pro- 
pose what would have been endured in the times of Whigs and 
Tories, might as lief ride down the Strand ona dromedary. He 
would not take the ride, purely because people would laugh at him : 
and he would not do an absurd thing as a Minister, for the same 
irresistible reason. Formerly, a government lived in the opinion of 
a few people, and the rest acquiesced in their judgment. It is now 
the many who pronounce. The few must acquiesce. 








Fort Bren anv Bien Fort.—There were two preachers in the 
same church, one of whom hada strong hard voice. Somebody 
observed that the difference between the morning and the evening 
preacher was, that the one preached fort bien, (very well) and the 
other bien fort, (very hard).—French Homonymes. 


Srmpuicity oF A Great May.—I thought when I first went to 
dwell in the country, that without doubt I should have met there 
with the simplicity of the old poetical golden age; I thought to 
have found no inhabitants there, but such as the shepherds of Sir 
Philip Sidney in Arcadia, or of Monsieur d’ Urfe from the banks of 
Lignon; and began to consider with myself which way I might re- 
commend to posterity the happiness and innocence of ,the men of 
Chertsey: but,to confess the truth, I perceived quickly, by infallible 
demonstrations, that I was still in Old England, and not in Arcadia 
or La Forrest, and that, if I could not content myself with anything 
less than exact fidelity in human conversation, I had almost as good 
go back and seek for it in the Court, or the Exchange, or West- 
minster Hall.— Cowley. 


No Innovation !—To say all new things are bad, is as much as 
to say all things are bad, or at any event, at their commencement : 
for of all the old things ever seen or heard of, there is not one that 
was not once new. Whatever is now establishment was once inno- 
vation. He who on this ground condemns a proposed measure, 
condemns in the same breath whatsoever he would be most averse 
to be thought to disapprove-—He condemns the Revolution, the 
Reformation, the assumption made by the House of Commons of a 
part in the penning of the laws in the reign of Henry VL., the in- 
stitution of the House of Commons itself in the reign of Henry III. ; 
all these he bids us regard as the sure fore-runners of the monster 
Anarchy, but particularly the birth aud first efficient agency of the 
House of Commons; an innovation, in comparison of which all 
others, past or future, are for efficiency, and consequently mis~ 
chievousness, but as grains of dust in the balance.—Bentham’s Book 
of Fallacies. 
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LA PARISIENNE, 





e Frangais, peuple de braves, 

La liberté r’ouvre ses bras ; 

Onnous disait, Soyez esclaves ; 

Novs avons dit, Soyons soldats. 

Soudain Paris, dans sa mémoire, 

Aretrouvé son cri de gloire, 
En avant marchons contre leurs canons; 
A travers le fer, le feu des bataillons, 
Courons a la victoire—courons & la victoire. 
En avant marchons contre leurs canons 


cou - rons 
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La mitraille en vain nous dévore; 

Elle enfante des combattans. 

Sous les boulets voyez éclore 

Ces vieux généraux de vingt ans. 

O jours d’éternelle mémoire ! 

Paris n’a plus qu’un cri de gloire: 
En avant, etc. 

Pour briser leurs masses profondes 

Qui conduit nos drapeaux sanglans 

C’est la liberté des deux mondes, 

C’est Lafayette en cheveux blancs. 

O jours d’éternelle mémoire! 
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Soldat du drapeau tri-colore, 
D’ Orléans, toi qui l’as porté, 
Ton sang se mélerait encore 
A celui qu’il nous a coaté. 
Comme aux beaux jours de notre histoire, 
Tu redirais ce cri de gloire: 

En avant, etc. 
Tambours, du convoi de nos fréres 
Roulez le funébre signal ! 
Et nous, de lauriers a 
Chargeons leur cercueil triomphal. 
O temple de deuil et de gioire, 
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THE PARISIENNE. 
(From the Courier.) 
Yemen of France ! the patriot brave t 
Freedom spreads her arms again ; 
daring tyrants call’d ye slave ! 
f answered, we are martial ment! 
Paris, in her memory hoary, 
‘o her ancient shout of glory- 
To the fight—the fight, 
In their guns’ despite, 
And the clashing sword, & the flashing light, 
To the victory of right ! 
Now close your ranks, heroic men ! 
~8—on ! each cartridge that ye spread 
hincease of acitizen — oe 
his country’s altar-head. 
may: bove other days of story, 


aris heard h glory ! 
To the fgh 1 ‘sag shout of glory ! 











Paris n’a plus qu’un cri de gloire : 
En avant, etc. 








The grape-shots’ murderous harvesting 
But wakens many an unknown name; 
And ’neath the balls—youth’s early spring 

Ripens to autumn's steady fame. 
O, day of bright and splendid story, 
When Paris heard her shout of glory ! 

To the fight, &c. 


Who, yonder marshall’d masses through, 
Conducts our flags, with life-blood wet? 
The saviour of two worlds—the true, 
The hoary-headed Lafayette. 
O day of fame, of hallowed story, 
When Paris heard her shout of glory ! 
To the fight, &c. 


The glorious tints have hither march’d— 
Again the blazing columns rise; 
And ’midst the clouds see over-arch’d 
Freedom's bright rainbow in the skies, 
O day of fame—O pride of story, 
When Paris heard her shout of glory! 
To the fight, &c. 











TE 


Thou, soldier of the tri-color— 
Orleans!—thy heart’s blood thou would’st 
spill 
With Least banners borne before, 
Which thou art proud to honour still. 
As in our brightest days of story, 
Thou wilt repeat the ery of glory. 
To the fight, &c. 


But hark! the deep funereal drum! 
They bear our brethren to their tomb! 
And bearing laurel-crowns we come 
To shrine them in immortal bloom ! 
Temple of sorrow and of glory— 
Pantheon! guard their sacred story ° 


We despose them here, 
And our brows we bare; 
And we say live for ever—while we drop the 


tear— 
Martyrs of victory! 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE 
EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGHT. 
Davry Lanz.—Hofer—Turning the Tables.—Deaf as a 


ovent Garpgen.—As you Like it.—Hide and Seek. 
Robert the Devil. 





Covent-GaRDEN. 

Tauta is a very laudable, but sometimes a very in- 
convenient nymph, to make a mistress of, and gets her 
lovers into awkward serapes. However, the jade has 
& trick of making out that the fault was our own, not 
her’s ; so we curse our stars a little, look foolish, and. 
like snea king rogues, have to hope that she will say 
a good word for us. On the present occasion, the 
scrape is the worst we ever knew, for we have to 
uasay some praise we have given, and that too ofa 
woman, and a charming one. However, being a 
charming woman, we count upon her forgiveness, 
especially for the good we mean it to do her. If she 
does not excuse us, we will never trust eyes orvoice 
more. 

The other night, when we saw Miss Taytor for 
the first time ih Rosalind, we sat in the boxes, and at 
a distance from the stage. We happen’ to be near- 
sighted ; and at this distance ber style of acting 
came to us, softened in its art, and impressing upon 
us its nature, The consequence was, that in pro- 
nowncing the opinion of the Times and Chronicle to 
have been hasty when they charged her with being 
too artificial, we were guilty of a hasty judgment 
ourselves, and have to apologise both to them and to 
her. We say “her,” because we ought to have 
secured ourselves against the chance of a mistake, 
which may give her two such different articles to read. 

On Saturday evening we took our station in the 
pit, not far from the stage —the only fit place for a 
critic to judge im, especially if his eyes be no better 
than ours. We were there obliged to alter our judg. 
ment of this very pleasant and promising young lady, 
as far as regards the mixture of a considerable degree 
of art and stage-manceuvre with the better qualities 
of her performance. We recognised when in the 
boxes, as we stated in our first criticism, the im- 

perfection of some of the serious passages in her 
first scenes, as in the one, for instance, where she 
assumes too haughty and theatric a style in saying 
that her father was no traitor,—which does not accord 
with the beseeching air of what follows, nor with the 
general grace of Rosalind’s character, whatever in- 
sinuations, she may mix with her petition, But we 
were now compelled to see faults and sophistications 
in our actress’s livelier scenes. We certainly dis- 
cerned, what we did not before, the resort to a good 
deal of common stage play, and even those prepara- 
tions of looks and attitudes which have been noticed. 
Nay, we are compelled to give up one of the passages 
we had marked as being so charmingly delivered, 
and to acknowledge that the editor of the Court 
Journal is right when he objects to the superfluous 
manner in which she over-acts the admonition to 
Orlando—‘‘ that he is to call her Rosalind.” We 
are glad however to find, that he admires with 
us the beauty of the others. Our former distance 
from the stage, and our delight in the females of 
Shakspeare, did certainly lead us into an ucqualified 
admiration of Miss Taytor’s performance, which a 
close inspection could not warrant; but it is equally 
certain, that she is a very clever, promising girl, of 
great natural sensibility and apprehensiveness ; nor 
have we a doubt, that if she had a good adviser to get 
her out of her present false notion of the perfection of 
stage manner, and let her into the secret of Shaks- 
peare’s all-sufficing nature and trusting sweetness, she 
would speedily read one half of her part of Rosalind 
into as genuine astyle as she does the rest, and double 
the ardent applause which she even now obtains. 
When she told Celia to love Orlando, “ for her sake,” 
and her voice trembled with conscious love, the Pit 
was as quick to applaud her, as the house in general 
were when she resorted to less natural fascinations ; 
and we can tell her, that if she can secure the applause 
of the Pit in that way throughout, audiences will at 
length admire her quite as much when they are silent 


as when they are noisy ; and she will command houses 
full when she likes. We sometimes felt vexed, when 
she spoiled a charming tone, or a look, with some 
superfluous stage trick ; and wished there were none 
but a few friends about her, among whom we might 
have ventured to snatch the character out of her hands, 
like a book, and teach her to find the better part of 
herself in its earnest sensibility. These two words 
express the natural character of Miss Taytor’s face ; 
and she ought not to spoil it. 

Of Rosalind herself we still think as we did. Her 
simplicity is not that of an Arcadian shepherdess, but 
of a good-hearted and lively girl, who has seen the 
world without being spoiled by it. We still think 
also that Keetey has hit the true character of Touch- 
stone, which is that of a proper “ Fool,” in the old 
court acceptation of the word,—a mixture of wit and 
weak brain. He would not marry Audrey else. We 
have the pleasure of adding, that Mr Meapows, in 
the brief part of the enamoured clown, gives us his 


fulsome bashfuloess and astonished imbecility to 
perfection. 








CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 

Tue Turee Rats.—A German Prince sawin 
a dream three rats, the one fat, the other thin, and the 
third blind. He sent for a famous Bohemian woman, 
and asked her for an explanation of this singular 
vision: she replied, ‘‘ the fat rat is your prime 


minister, the meagre one your people, and the blind 
one is yourself.””— From the French. 


A Nobleman, a member of the Academy, 
was one day disputing with a savant, who bad not 
the same distinction. ‘“ Well, Sir,” said the former 
in a passion, ‘* what is there in common between you 
and me ?”—‘* Nothing, my Lord,” replied the latter, 
“for you are an academician, and 1am a man of 
lettets.”—The same. 











When Kemble, in performing Hamlet, at 
Plymouth, repeated his entreaty to his school-fellow 
to play upon the pipe, Barnard, who performed the 
part, replied, “‘ Well, if 1 must, I must,” and played 
the air of ‘ The Black Joke.’ 

A Gourmand, disappointed of an invitation 
toa grand dinner to which he had been looking for- 
ward, took up a book to dissipate his cares, to put 
his mischance out of his head; this book turned out 
to be the Psatms of David, and he opened it at the 
verse, “ Open thy mouth and it shall be filled.” — 
“‘ IT see,” said he, throwing it down in a pet, *¢ that 
the Psalms are not gospel.” 


JouRNAL OF A New Marriep Lapy.—(From 
the French.) —5th October.—Eugene is a dear crea- 
ture. These eight days since our marriage, his sweet- 
ness, his complaisance, ensure me the happiness of 
my future life. How pleasantly my days will pass ! 
My confidence in him has no bounds. Yes! true 











happiness consists in this delightful mixture of love 
and friendship, of security and tenderness. He has 
just made me a present! He has excellent taste ! 

12th.—Another week of happiness and retire- 
ment. What a delicious life,—if I had not got a 
headache. Iam now in expectation of Eugene, who 
has been out hunting since six in the morning :—ah, 
there he is! 

15th.—My amiable Eugene continues the kindest 
of husbands. No one could be more mild, more 
attentive, more obliging. He looks at himself rather 
too often in the glass: but that’s only a little foppery. 
Men always think of themselves before anything else : 
it isn’t peculiar to him. 

16th.—He sleeps sometimes without a night-cap. 
That black hat doesn’t become him. 

17th. —Eugene has got a way of taking one to task. 
I must get him out of it. 

18¢h.—When I speak to him, he takes up a book, 
and yawns, without making me any answer, 

20th.—I pout .... he leaves the room. 

21st.—I weep—he makes a pirouette. 

22nd.—We are heartily tired of each other. We 
shall see if the brute continues his tyranny. 

December 2nd.—The monster! — He's gone to 
Paris. He has left me alone. Iam the most miser- 
able of women!—TI’ll never see him again! — 
Separation. 

5th.—I see what heisthoroughly. He isa common 
sort of person, with an immense deal of pretension : 
the mind of a tradesman, with the heart of a coxcomb. 
Moreover, he’s my husband. 

10¢h.—He’s come back, and has brought back my 
little cousin. Excellent! 

11th.—We’re very comfortable again, A boating 

arty: my cousin with us. His apartment is at the 
eft wing of the chateau: we've arranged the matter. 
15th.—Engene is always hunting. ; 
16th.—T begin to get reconciled to marriage. 





ae 


PERFORMANCES or tus EVENING 





ADELPHI THEATRE.—The Water Witch 
—Was I to Blame. —The Wreck Ashore, ‘ 


ToTTeNnHAM STREET THEATRE. ~Strq. 
tagem—Don Giovanni. And other Entertaig. 


ments, 


Surrey THeatre.—Macbeth.—The Ro. 
ver’s Bride. 


Conourc TueatRre.—The Sailor's Graye 
—Miller and his Men.—John Overy, the Miser, : 


SaDLer’s Wetts THEeatRe. — Rome 
and Juliet.—Foundling of the Forest~A Comic 


Divertisement. 


== SSE 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 





This Evening, the Tragedy of 
VENICE PRESERVED. 
(By Otway}. 

Belvidera, Miss HUDDART, 
(her first appearance in London.) 
Pierre, Mr MACREADY, 
Jaftier, Mr WALLACK, 


To conclude with, (Srd time) 
THE CONSCRIPT. 
[By Mr Barrymore]. 
Georgette, Miss Faucit, Fanchette, Miss Chikiai, 
Madame Durand, Mrs Broad. 
Philippe Debauche, Mr WEBSTER, 
Frederic Debauche, Mr J. VINING, 
Eugene, Miss M. A. MARSHALL, 
Flicflac, Mr Honner, Col. Deville, Mr C. Jones, 
Jean Sanspeur, Mr COOPER, 
Capt. St. Leon, Mr C. Jones, Petard, Mr Salter, 
Denon, Mr Eaton, Caché, Mr Eaton. 


In the course of the Piece, a New locidental Ballet. , 


Principal Dancers—Monsieur Gilbert and Madlle. 
Rosalie Guet, Misses Barnett and Baseke, &e. 


To-morrow, The School for Scandal; and The 
National Guard, 


. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN 


This Evening, the Tragedy of 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 
[By Suaxserare}. 

Juliet, Miss FANNY KEMBLE, 
Lady Capulet, Mrs LOVELL, Nurse, Mrs GIBBS. 
Mr ABBOTT, 

Prince Escalus, Mr Horrebow, Paris, Mr Duruset, 
Mercutio, Mr C. KEMBLE, 
Benvolio, Mr Baker, Tybalt, Mr Diddear, 
Montague, Mr Turnour, Capulet, Mr Egerton, 
Friar Lawrence, Mr WARDE, 
Friar John, Mr Mears, 


Romeo, 


Page, Miss Fortescue, 
Apothecary, Mr Meadows, Balthazar, Mr Irwio, 
Samson, Mr Atkins, Peter, Mr Keeley. 
In Act I. A Masquerade and Dance. 
In Act V. The Funeral Procession of Juliet, and 
a Solemn Dirge. 


After which, (1st time at this Theatre) 
THE PILOT; 
Kate Plowden, Miss FORDE, 
Cecilia, Miss Cawse, Irish Woman, Mrs Daly. 
The Pilot, MrG. BENNETT, 
Capt. Borougheliffe, Mr MEADOWS, 
Col. Howard, Mr Egerton, Barnstaple, Mr Party, 
Long Tom Coffin, MrT, P. COOKE, 


To-morrow, The Point of Honour; Teddy the 
Tiler ; and the Blue Anchor. 





Published by J. Onwayvn, 4 Catherine street, Stan’ 
(to whom all books, parcels, and comma i. 
for the Editor, are to be addressed); sold 16 
Cuaprert, 98 fRoyal Exchange ; A. Heth 
Regent street; J. Fisip, 16 Air street, Pic oe 
Maarsn, 145 Oxford street, next door to Fla - 
Hotel; at Esers’s Library, Old Bond street; 

by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


uare 
C. aud W. REYNRLL, Printers, Broad street, Golden sq 
































